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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Dr. Codes's Birds of the Northwest. 1 — This volume of 
eight hundred pages forms "No. 3" of the "Miscellaneous Publi- 
cations" of the United States Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories, F. V. Hayden, U. S. Geologist in Charge. As its title 
indicates, it is intended as a Hand-book of the whole region 
drained by the Missouri and its tributaries. It thus embraces a 
large area in the interior of the continent, including the whole of 
Nebraska, the greater portions of Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri, with portions also of Iowa and 
Minnesota. This region embraces the greater part of the so-called 
Middle Faunal Province of North America, but overlaps also the 
eastern edge of the Western Province and the western edge of 
the Eastern Province. It hence includes the greater part of the 
birds of the continent, embracing nearly all of those of the East- 
ern Province as well as those of the Middle Province. Most of 
this extended region is embraced within the great elevated central 
plateau of the continent, where the annual rain-fall is low ; owing 
to this fact, the vegetation is meagre and stunted, and the country 
generally treeless. As the author says, " Trees are in effect re- 
stricted to the mountainous tracts, and to a slender, precarious 
fringe along most of the larger streams." This precarious fringe, 
however, is sufficient to entice the eastern tree-nesting species far 
up into the interior of this vast sterile plain, curiously blending 
the faunas of the Eastern and Middle Provinces by a series of 
interdigitations. 

The topics specially treated in this work, among the most 
prominent of which is the geographical distribution of the species, 
receive that thorough attention which is so well known to mark 
all the work that Dr. Coues undertakes. Their distribution is 
given not only with definiteness for the special region under con- 
sideration, but also for the whole range of each of the species 
treated. Their areas of residence and range of migration, to- 
gether with their relative abundance or scarcity, over different 

1 Birds of the Northwest: A Hand-book of the Ornithology of the Region drained 
,by the Missouri River and its Tributaries. By Elliot Coues, Captain and Assistant 
Surgeon U. S. Army. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1874. 8vo. pp. xi, 
791. 
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parts of their respective habitats, are given with a degree of detail 
never before attempted for the birds of this country, if ever before 
for any country. The synonymy is also uniformly worked out with 
greater detail than ever before, while the number of bibliographical 
references given for each species far exceeds the number hereto- 
fore given in any work on American ornithology. While not only 
all references of any importance are generally given (we observe 
here and there a few rather noteworthy omissions) the nature of 
the special papers cited is usually indicated, and the authorities for 
the special facts of distribution are stated, thereby adding greatly 
to the value of the bibliographical portion of the work. 

A redescription of the species was deemed unnecessary, since, 
in view of the several excellent descriptive works that are now so 
generally accessible, it seemed needless to swell the size of the 
work by a repetition of such descriptions. The matter of the vol- 
ume is hence almost entirely new, the biographical portion, as the 
writer says, being based mainly upon his own personal observations. . 
He has, however, not only made use of numerous manuscript 
notes given him for his work by several of his fellow ornitholo- 
gists, but has collected and combined in a most satisfactory manner 
the recent contributions of other authors, published in detached 
papers in different and not generally accessible scientific journals. 
Dr. Coues's aim being to contribute new material for future elabo- 
ration, rather than to prepare complete histories of each species 
described, which, however desirable, was, under the circumstances, 
wholly impracticable, he has devoted generally but a few lines to 
the well-known species of Eastern birds, while he has been able to 
furnish very nearly complete biographies of some of the heretofore 
slightly known Western species. The volume ends with mono- 
graphs of several families of the water birds — Laridce, Colym- 
bidce and Podicipidce — to which, as is well-known, Dr. Coues has 
for a long time given special attention. These are worthy of an 
extended critical notice, which want of space will not at this time 
permit. 

A thorough and detailed index of more than fifty three-column 
pages fitly closes the volume, crowning a work that will ever re- 
main a monument to its indefatigable author, and a source of 
profit and pleasure to future workers in the same field. The 
amount of drudgery represented in these pages, which sooner or 
later some one must have done, places ornithologists particulary 
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under obligations to the author, while his easy-flowing, graceful and 
sprightly pages of biographical matter, glowing with the enthusi- 
asm of the naturalist, and evincing the inspiration of actual con- 
tact in their natural haunts with the objects described, will render 
his book a pleasing and attractive one to the general reader. . 

But the author is not alone entitled to our thanks or our con- 
gratulations. It must not be forgotten that Dr. Hayden's early 
explorations in the Upper Missouri region, together with the later 
collections made under his direction as Geologist in charge of the 
Geological Survey of the Territories, have furnished both the 
basis and the occasion for the present report, and "that to his wise 
liberality we are indebted for its publication. — J. A. A. 

BOTANY. 

BoTEYCIIIUM SIMPLEX, WITH PINNATED DIVISIONS TO THE STERILE 

frond. — In 1873, Mr. E. W. Mnnday sent, from Syracuse^ New 
York, a large specimen of Botrychium simplex, having four pairs 
of broadly wedge-shaped divisions to the sterile part of the frond, 
these merely incised at the broad terminal margin. From Sj'ra- 
cuse, Mrs. St3'les M. Rust now sends a very robust specimen, ap- 
parently of the same species, but of a different aspect, the divisions 
of the sterile part of the frond being more approximate, narrowly 
oblong in shape, and strongly pinnatifld. • The texture is that of 
B. simplex, i.e., thick and rather fleshy. This may interest our 
fern-students and collectors. The variety may take the name of 
var. Mpinnatiftdum. — A. Geay. 

Fucas sereatus. — Colonel Pike has personally assured me that 
this Fucus was abundant at Newburyport when he was there in 
1852. Rev. J. Fowler sent me some from Pictou harbor in 1869, 
and again lately in large quantity, the plant several feet long, 
and fruiting abundantly. He writes that he collected it Nov. 1, 
1874, and that " it seemed abundant on the rocks round the har- 
bor, and had every appearance of being a native." — Daniel C. 
Eaton. 

Menyanthes teifoliata, the Buck-bean, has dimorphous flow- 
ers, according to the observations of C. A. Wheeler, of Hubbards- 
ton, Michigan, who also calls attention to the fact that Knhn, in 
Germany (in "Botanische Zeitung," 1867), includes this in a list 
of dimorphic genera. It had escaped our attention..: — A. G. 



